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stories were circulated at the period, in reference 
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The Swordbearer and Cap of Maintenance, on horse- 
back. 

Pages bare, on horseback. 

The King of Armes, in the like cote, on the right 
hand; the Mayot Vyner on the left, holding the sword, 
both abreast; the Mayo' caryed the sword. 

Cromwell alone, in an olive-coloured cloth, with gold 
buttons and loopes, and gold hatband; often pulling of 
his hatt. 

Claypoole, his son-in-law, M* of his horse, leading a 
led horse, with a great saddle of red velvet embroydered. 

Divers led horses 

Lambert, Leiftenant-general. 

Ihe Officers of the army, 4 and 4. 

Divers serving men, 4 and 4. 

Some coaches. 

[ This account differs in several particulars from those 
printed in the Weekly Intelligencer and Perfect Ac- 
count of Daily Intelligence, &c., Feb, 8-15, 1654.) 

At his returne by Arundel howse, he being in a coach, 
which was rich, all guilt, one threw a stone of 6 pound 
weight upon his coach, 

P. 21. One Majot Huntingdon having understood that 
Oliver Cromwell had made articles with the King at 
Ilampton Court, and Nol tampering with this Hunting- 


don, to execute some of his commands concerning the 
King, Hunt. said to Nol: ‘ How can you doe this, being 
contrary [to]? vour Articles and Agreement with the 


King?’ *‘ What, says Noll, ‘keep Articles with a Tyrant!’ 
—Coll. Phil. Honywood. 

P. 22. In the play at Cambridge calld Lingua, he acted 
the part of Tactus, and stumbled at a Crowne, and tooke 
it on, and twas fitt, and askd if it did not 
Wm Courtney. 

One Southworth, a preist long con- 
the Portugal Emb{ assador] went 
to the Lord Protectour for a repreive. ‘God forbid his 
hand should be consenting to the death of any for re- 
ligion;’ and did promise a repreive. The next evening 
| he] sent the Emb. word, he was sorry he could not per- 
form his promise; for since that, his Counsell had ad- 
visd him that the lawes should be executed, to which he 
had swore; and he was hangd and quarterd, and the 
quarters the Spanish Embassadour bought of the hang- 


it up and putt 
become him. Ss 

July 23, 1654. 
demnd to be hanged, 


man for 40s, 

P. 23. At the mariage of his daughter to Rich, in Nov. 
1657, the Protectour threw about sack posset among all 
the ladyes, to fovle their rich clothes, which they tooke as 
a favour, and also wett sweetmeates; and dawbd all the 

tooles, where they were to sitt, with wett sweetmeates; 
nd pulld of Riches his perucque, and would have throwne 
it into the fire, but did not, vet he sate upon it. 

An old formall courtier that was Gent. Usher to the 
Queene of Bohemia, is enterteyned among them, Sir 
Thomas Billingsley, senza burba; and he danced afore 
them in his cloke and sword, and one of the 4 of the 
Protectours Buffons made his lip black like a beard, 
whereat the Kt drew his knife, missing very little of kill- 
ing the fellow. This Hatton Rich told his acquaintance, 

In the time of the long Parliament, a minister was 
ready to be sequestred, and O. C. being his freind, turnd 
their intentions with these words: ‘I am pers suaded that 
God has sett a seal upon his ministry, and there is a 
stamp upon his professions, &c., and T must needs say, he 
has lived up to the word of God.’ — Mr. Crisp. 


Afore the Parliament began, 17 veare ago or there abouts, 
divers would meet with him [Cromwell ] sometimes in a 
b nd other places; among the rest one Mr. Goad, 
chaplin to Lord Say and brother to Dr. Goad, 
father-in-law to Mr. J. Byng, and their prayers tended to 
pulling downe that goverment, and for a reformacion; 
and when he had prayed, this Goad (as beleiving it true) 


rne, a 


who was 
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| night in bed could not sleep, and rose, 
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' 
has told his said brother for certayne, that he has heard 


a voice saying, as ~ off, « V erily it shalbe done, Verily 
it shal be.’ — Mr. J. Byng. 

Feb. 1657. When he had beat up the Parliament, one 
and of a sud- 
den struck his bedchamber man, and called him Presbj- 
terean rascall. He went out to his fellow servants, and 
when they came in, they found O. crying and howling — 
Idem. 

P. 24. Nol sent one Major Claytor of the army into 
Ireland (as Cl. told Mr. Crisp), with great pretences of 
love to him and for his preferment, and told him that in 
the bowels of the Lord Jesus he had a tender affection to 
him; and tooke him by the sholder, and wept over him, 
giving him letters to his son Harry in Ireland, telling 
him those letters would doe his buisnes. Claytor goes, 
and having at Chester a mynd to open the letters, found 
that there was expresse order to hang him. Then he 
skulckt up and downe, living private and obscure. — Mp, 
Crisp, Mr. Jo. Temple 

When the King was beheaded, and the body and 
head putt into a coffin, and set in the banquetting howse, 
Oliver Cromwell came, with one Bowtell of Suffolk, neare 
Franingham, and tryed to open the side with his staffe, 
but could not; then he tooke Bowtells sword, and with 
the pummell knockt up the lid, and lookt upon the King, 
shewing him to Bowtell. Then at that time this Bowtell 
askt him what government wee should have? He said, 
‘the same that is now.’ This Bowtell told Coll. Rolston, 
who at Jirst was his gre at ¢ nemy, and persecutor of Rolston, 
but after this left off the service. Coll. Rolston, 

P. 25. One Mr. Robert Compton had playd at dyce or 
eards with Oliver Cromwell, afore the warrs, and Oliver 
having some of Sir Simeon Steward’s lands yet left un- 
sold, his conscience told him of the cheat he made 
upon this Compton, who was a genteele lad, and his 
father was a draper, or some other tradesman in London; 
and this Compton, being at an ordinary in London, or 


| the suburbs, was told that some bayliffs wayted without, 


| attacque him ; 





to arrest him for adebt of his, of 20/. or thereabouts, [and] 
would not stirr out of the ordinary roome, least they should 
it hapned that Oliver had in that very point 
of time sent a gent. with a letter to this Compton, and order 
to restore him his money, so gayned in pay [ play ], being 
toucht in conscience concerning the manner of acquiring 
it. This money came so luckily to this Compton, that he 
paid his debt, for which those bayliffs waited, and went 
with about 100/. in his purse. — Mr. Jo. Byng, 


4 


away 
Jan, 1659. 
P. 81. An old man told one Harvey of Nol Crom- 


wel’s Court, and advised him to leave his place, telling 
him that Nol should shortly dye, and his son Richard 
should come in his place, but should not continue. Then 
there should [be] other changes which should not last. 
Then King Charles should come in, and governe, but be 
slayne. Next him should rule the Duke of Yorke, which 
also should be slayne, and then oo Duke of Glouc. who 
hold his goverment 4 yeares, but with much 
and then the Romish - verment shall sway this 
s. Coagan, told me, 21 Octob. 1659. 
Cromwell, 2d son to Olive: r, our Pro- 
jectour (sic) might have kept the goverment of Ireland, 
for [he] wanted no meanes to accomplish it. buta let- 
ter froin Fleetwood’s wife wheedled him into England, 
and leave that goverment; and landing at Chester, he sent 
to . . . (/lank), a gent of quality neare, to borrow his 
to carry him to London, The gent. 
a Cart was fitter for him. —J/. 
to Sir He nry Chichley, that lives 


shouk l 
trowble, 
nation. — WV 

P. 88. Henry 


coach and horses, 
sent him word that 
Elkenhead, brother-in-law 


in Ireland, told it (to) divers in presence of Coil. P. Hony- 
wood. 
P. 94. “O. Cromwell. When he sent his son Henry ¢ 
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be Governour of Ireland, he would suffer no officers of 
the army to have power in Ireland, but onely those that 
had lands in England, that if they stirrd or acted against 
his mind, he might seize their lands here in England. 
This after proovd the ruyne of his son Henry in Ireland, 
for no officers would stirr there to defend his power and 
goverment, when the army here under Lambert and 
Fleetwood turnd out Dick Projectour, because they feard 
the sequestration or losse of their lands in England.— 
Franc. Cave. 

Its undoubted that he was velenato, and Jo. Thurlo 
the Secreatary had a lick of it. Credo che quel Thurlo 
lo disse al Cavalier Rico. Willys. — S[ir] R. Willys}. 

One of the Dutch Embassadours coming to Noll, Noll 
eryd, in his speech to him, and when he spoke agen, the 
Datchman howld out aloud. Noll lookt over his sholder, 
and said, ‘this fellow outdoes me.’ 

P. 95. Farr of Essex wrote a letter to Haynes, Deputy 
Maj w Gen''. to Fleetwood, and thus superscribd it. ‘To 
the right reverend Father in God, Right Hon, in his 
Highnes the L*. Protectour, Right Wo". in his countrey, 
and Right Worthy in himselfe, Major Gen", Haynes.’ 
Fleetwood showd this to Noll. ‘They will jeere us.’ 
‘Has he any fleece on the back?’ ‘No.’ ‘Wee had best 
suffer their geeres,’ — and let him alone then. 


CHARLES FARLEY, 


Timour the Tartar has gone to his rest, at the 
good old age of eighty-eight. Cloten is dead ; 
Osrick is no longer in the flesh, and the foolish 
amorous Roderigy has done with earthly loves 
and follies. 

To say that Charles Farley is dead, will not 
awaken perhaps a very wide emotion. 
bearer of the name belonged rather to a past 
generation than to this. Nearly seventy years 
ago he commenced a career at Covent Garden, 
which ceased not very many years since. 
youth he was contemporary with Macklin, and he 
was probably just before his death the last of the 
actors who had played in Rich's old theatre. 
had gone thither before the Kembles ; and many 
an actor who has run through his glittering 
career, and whose history seems ancient to us, 
was not born when Charles Farley was in his 
aye and died ere the curtain fell on Charles's 
ast public scene. 

Charles had literary cousins, and his family name 
is not unknown to book-collectors. John Farley 
was the author of that curious mixture of verse and 
prose which was presented to Charles J. on Midlent 
Sunday, 1621, entitled St. Paule's Church, her 
Bill for the Parliament. Some of your readers 
may remember the fine, scholastic, unpronounce- 
able name which the late actor used to give to the 
miscellaneous entertainment on his benefit night, 
performed between the play and the farce. May 


hot this bit of ostentation have descended to him | 


from old Robert Farleus, who under that Latin- 
ised name published, in the seventeenth century, 


his Lychnocausia, sive Moralia faucum Emblemata ; | 
and his Navlogia, sive Inventa Navis ? Then, is 
| 


The | 
| till Sixpenny Forbes had restored them to their 
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it not to Abraham Farley that we owe a tran- 
scription and revision in two goodly folios of the 
Domesday Book ?—and while our Charles was yet 
in his teens, did not Edward Farley give to the 
world his pamphlet, pleasant to men struggling 
under liabilities, and satisfactorily proving that 


| “ Imprisonment” for debt (was) unconstitutional 


In his | 
| owing to his unsurpassable taste. 


He | 


and oppressive? Charles, as an author, only 
stands in a humble position on the literary list. 
Thessole work of his which I have seen in print, 
is the one entitled “ Airs, Glees, and Choruses, in 
a new grand ballet-pantomime of action, called 
Raymond and Agnes, or the Castle of Liwilen- 
burgh; composed by Mr. Farley. Now per- 
forming (1797) at the Theatre Royal Covent 
Garden.” In that nerve-shattering piece the 
“ composer” enacted Don Raymond, and 
Prince of Wales placed a copy of this book, with 
the “ actions” printed, and the songs in MS., 
among the pamphlets which he thought worth 
preserving. It is now in the British Museum 

It was in the getting-up of such pieces that Farley 
exhibited himself in the light of an artist. ‘The 
picturesque groupings of Aladdin, in which he was 
the most obstinately wicked magician that ever 
worked evil to his own undoing; the harmony in 
the stage action of Robinson Crusoe, in which cha 
racter he himself made some of our grandmother 
hard put to it to conceal their emotions; the 
dazzling glories of Cherry and Fair Star, — noted 
for the mutiny of the waves, who would not up 
hold the splendid galley of the Queen of Cypru 


the 


full pay of one shilling, nightly; the pictoria! 
finish of his Fortunatus, both piece and chara 
of that name,—all these and many more were 
But the glory 
and grandeur of all were eclipsed by Timour th: 
Tartar. People went to the doors at midday to 
be first in the rush towards the enjoyment whic: 
that name held out to them. And surely the 
Timour they beheld was a much more enjoyabl 
chief than the original Tartar! How grand, dig- 
nified, condescending, brave, yet gentle-hearted! 
Who could have believed that Barnardine, that 
arch-brute in Measure for Measure, was identical 
with very superb Khan? The latter, however, 
was the more popular though not the more artis- 
tic performance, and for many a year the after- 
piece at Mr. Farley's benefit was “ Zimour the Tar- 
tar, with all the horses.” 

He began his stage life as a boy when eleven 
years old, in 1782, and when he assumed men's 
characters he displaced old actors from favourite 
parts, and made the latter permanently his own. 
After he came, Bernard no longer played Cloten, 
nor the Gentleman Usher in King Lear, nor Spark ish 
in the Country Girl. Before him, Mr. Macready, 
the father of the better-known actor of that name, 
possessed (so to speak) the parts of Fog, Poins, Rv- 
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derigo, Osrick, and Count Basset. Farley took 
them, and kept them to the last. His Poins was a 
speaking picture; his Osrick, Cloten, and Rode- 
rigo, all fools in different ways, were charmingly 
discriminated by him. There are few such true 
bits of Shaksperian acting now to be seen, — acting 
in which the person represented, and not the 
player, stands before you, except perhaps in the 
Gravedigger (in Hamlet) of Mr. H. Widdicombe. 

How he looked in Canton is well known to 
most of us by the engraving containing the por- 
traits of himself, Mr. Farren, and Jones, in the 
toilet-scene of The Clandestine Marriage. This 
was one of the best of his French parts, of which 
no two were alike; and yet he was in some 
a mannerist. We may have heard his Count Sans 
Chateau described, and also his Champignon ; but 
many of us can remember him in Canton and Dr. 
Caius; and in these, not inferior to his Papillion 
in The Lyar, he was admirable for variety and 
minuteness. The same may be said for all his 
fops. In the representation of these his voice 
assisted him, for he had a curious bubbling sound, 
which he could less control as his very remarkable 
nose grew larger and larger. But he did not de- 
pend on a defect for an effect. He was great with- 
out speaking, and his performance of the dumb 
Francisco, in the Tale of Mystery, was as elo- 
quent and touching as though he had had a 
hundred tongues all tuned to tell with irresistible 
force a tale of suffering. 

Some of the parts of which he was the original 
performer, may occasionally yet be seen upon the 
stage— metropolitan or provincial. I may name 
as a few of them, Bronze, in The Cure for the 
Heart-Ache; Sir Charles Crofton, in The Poor 
Gentleman; Valentine, in Valentine and Orson: 
Francisco, in The Tale of Mystery; Kalig, in The 
Blind Boy; Count Grenouille, in We Fly by 
Night; and Grindoff, in The Miller and his Men. 
To the middle-aged and elders of the present 
generation, he will be best remembered by the 
last character. As the bandit-miller he was, night 
after night, hard at work —loving, jilting, grind- 
ing corn, singing glees, and getting blown up by 
a final explosion, which, with rare discrimination, 
injured only the wicked —to the intense delight 
of audiences who made the streets musical with 
“ When the wind blows,” &e. 

Jolliest of millers, most imposing of ‘Tartars, 
most wicked of sorcerers, most abominable of ruf- 
fians, gayest of Frenchmen, most laughable of 
fops,—a score of years ago, he laid down all, and, 
curiously enough, got rid, with medical assistance, 
of a great portion of that huge nose that used so 
well to serve him on the stage. He lived sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, and died regretted 
by them, — not altogether, we believe, unindebted 
to the Fund, of which he was a great promoter, 
a staunch supporter, and to which he was a 


degree 
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steady contributor “during the years he was “jp 
harness.” J. Doray. 





DIABLERIE ILLUSTRATED BY HARSNET. 

If your pages are open to diablerie of any kind, 
the following extracts from that scarce, curious, 
and caustic book of Dr. S. H. (Samuel Harsnet), 
entitled A Declaration of egregious Popish Impos- 
tures, &c., London, 1603, may prove interesting, 
especially as they afford significant illustrations of 
passages in two of our greatest poets. 

Harsnet’s work, which I have 
paginatim for the Philological Society, 
with curious words and quaint phrases which | 
cannot now particularise, but proceed to give a 
list of Devils from his tenth chapter, as Anony- 
mos, Bernon, Bonjour, Cliton, Cocabetto, Cor- 
nerd-Cappe or Corner-Cap, Delicat, Fraterett, 
Fliberdigibet, (Lustie) Dicke or Dickie (Lustie), 
Huffe-Cap, Haberdicut or Hoberdicut, Ilob, He- 
lemodion, Hoberdidance, Uilo, Hillio, Hileo, 
Lustie Jollie-Jenkin, Killico, Killicocam, Maho, 
Modu, Modion, Malkin, M itubiyanto, Nurre, 
Philpot, Pippin, Portiricchio, Pour-Dieu! Pud- 
ding-of-Thame, Puffe, Purre, Smolkin, Soforce, 
Tocabetto, Wilkin. 

Warburton, in his notes on 
I believe pointed out the above as the source of 
the names of Edgar's devils in King Lear, to 
which he was not improbably led by a perusal of 
Dr. Francis Hutchinson's History of Witcherafl, 
8vo., 1718, who refers to and quotes (p. 18.) Hars- 
net's book, as also his Discoverie of the fraudulent 
Practises of John Darrell, §c., 1599, vide p. 189. 

Compare Edgar, in King Lear, Act III. Se. 4, 
where he speaks of 


through 
abounds 


cone 
= 


Shakspeare, first 


“ The foul fiend Flibbertigibbet,” 
and 
“ Peace, Smolkin; peace, thou fiend,” 


Again : — 


* The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman: 
Modo he’s called, and Mahu.” 

Again :- 

“ Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero is an angleri 
the lake of Darkness.” 

Again : — 

“ Hop-Dan ries in Tom's belly,” & 
and 


“ Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of Lust, a 
Obidicut; Hobbididence, Prince of Dumbness; Mahu 
Stealing; Modo of Murder; Fiibbertigibl f Mopring 
and Mowing, who since possess s chamber-maids and watl- 
ing-women,” 

a . ‘ | 

his exactly applies to the case of Sara Wil- 
liams, of whom Harsnet says (p. 21.) :— 

“She was a long time managed (mena ) to t 
brought to the Line, and for her better advancement 
her Maister’s Eve shee was made Mistris Peckham? 
chamber-mayd Pardie.” 
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Fliberdegibbet, moreover, was one of the fiends | 


alleged to have been cast out of “Sara ” with 
Frateretto, Smolkin, Maho, and many others. 
(See Harsnet, p. 181.) 

I think the following passage must have been 
in Milton's recollection, who was an omnivorous 
reader, when he wrote the lines in Z’ Allegro : — 

“She was pincht and pulled, she sed, 

And he by Friar’s lantern led. 

rells how the drudging Goblin sweat, 

To earn his Cream Bow! duly set,” &c. 
“And if that the Bowl of Curds and Creame were not duly 
set out for Robin Goodfellow (the Friar?) and Siste the 
Dairymaide to meet at * Hynch-pynch and Laughnot,’ 
when the goodwife was abed, why then, evther the Pot- 
tage was burnt to next day in the Pot, or the Cheese 
would not curdle, or the Butter would not come, or the 
Ale in the Fat never have good head.” — Harsnet, p. 134., 
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may use the expression), but, the chapel being no 
more in existence, was put in the rectory garden. 
I have a picture of it in my possession, with ivy 


| for the background. 


In a note on Dean Vincent's Memoranda, quoted 


before, Dean Ireland describes this restoration as 


1608, or about forty-three years before the publication of | 


Milton’s Minor Poems, 1645. 


J. MLN. 





EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S FONT. 


I have often been asked by antiquaries and 


others about “ Edward the Confessor’s Font,” as | 


it is called. Your readers may perhaps be inter- 
ested by a short account of it as to the past and 
present. 

It is spoken of by Camden, and engraved in 
Plot's Natural History of Oxfordshire, ed. 1677, 
It never was in the parish church of 
Islip, but originally belonged to a chapel attached 
to the royal palace, once existing there. Plot, 
about 1670, says : — 


p. 356. 


“In the chapel above-mentioned not many years since, 
there stood (as was constantly delivered down to poste- 
tity) the very font in which that religious prince, (viz. 
Edward the Confessor) received the sacrament of baptism, 
which, together with the chapel, in these latter day 8, 
being put to some indecent, if not profane use, was care- 
fully and piously rescued from it by some of the right 
ipful family of the Browns of Nether Kiddington, 

it now remains in the garden of that worthy gen- 
tleman, Sir Henry Brown, set handsomely on a pedes- 


tel” 








This removal from Islip took place in 1660. 
Dean Vincent treats at large of the subject in his 
MS. memoranda of Islip, now in my charge as 
rector of the parish. He alludes to the year as 
one very likely for a removal of the relic, from 
the rector (Hinton) being a Puritan and Sir T. 
Brown (as he conjectures) a Roman Catholic. 

The font has since that time had many changes 
of place. When in the possession of Mr. Mostyn 
Brown, afterwards Lord Vaux, it was purchased 
by the late Sir Gregory Page Turner (as I have 
heard) for the sum of 400/., and sent to Langford, 
hear Bicester, the residence of Mr. Paxton. Some 
little time afterwards, at the solicitation of Dr. 
Ireland, then Dean of Westminster and Rector of 
Islip, it was sent back to its native village (if I 


having taken place July 13, 1829, “to the great 
joy of the parish.” He adds, “ Its size and great 
weight prevented us from receiving it within the 
house, and a complete covering was made for it 
during the winter.” 

When Sir G. P. Turner died, his effects were 


sold, and the font was then disposed of at very 
different price from that which it formerly gained. 
At this time it was sold for five pounds. Mr. Pax 


ton, of Bicester, was the purchaser ; he presented 
it to Lady Jersey of Middleton Park, not far from 
Bicester, who placed it in the fine picturesque cld 
church of Middleton Stoney, and there it will pro- 
bably remain. I must now conclude with stating 
— for the truth must be told— that, in reality, the 
font is not older than the fourteenth century, and 
therefore its connexion with Edward the Confessor 
is a mere fiction. Francis T'Rencn. 


Islip Rectory, near Oxford. 





Jiiinor Potes. 


Warre a Hastings’ Impe achment.—I hav e heard 
that the whole of the speeches delivered in West- 
minster Hall on this occasion are to be printed at 
the public expense. It is usual for public speakers 
to correct for publication the short-hand writers’ 
notes of what they delivered on important occa- 
sions; and it might have been expected, especi- 
ally, that Mr. Sheridan's speech at this interesting 
trial (on the preparation of which he is said to 
have employed several months, and which caused 
the greatest sensation on its delivery) would have 
been given to the world, in a corrected form, soon 
after its occasion. But, in the year 18—*, being 
in company with Mr. Gurney, the Lords’ reporter, 
who took notes of the trial by authority, I asked 
him whether that speech had been published in 
any more authentic form than in the newspapers 
of the day. He replied that it had not; adding, 
that in an interview with Mr. Sheridan on the 
subject, the latter had promised to revise Mr. 
Gurney’s transcript of his notes, with a view to 
its publication, but never did so. 

It is to be hoped that we shall, at length, see 
this and the other splendid orations which were 
delivered at this impeachment, in their original 
form: and that, being able at this distance of 
time to read them with a more dispassionate 


judgment than was possible to their excited and 


[* The last two figures of this date are illegible in the 
MS.—Ep. } 
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entranced hearers, we may learn the lessons of 
wisdom which that trial has left us, and apply 
them, as far as they are applicable, to the mo- 
mentous business of our Indian government. 

P. H. F. 

Robert Burns. — The following, from the Man- 
chester Guardian, Jan. 10, 1859, may perhaps be 

thought ma of preservation in the pages of 
ON, “& o* 

“ The First Copy of Burns's Poems. — The first copy of 
Robert Burns's Poems issued from the press was presented 
by the bard himself to Hugh Morton, who was his fellow- 
praghmen on the farm of Lochlie. Burns handed the 

ok to Morton when standing at the publisher's door in 


Kilmarnock, on the morning when the poems were ready | 


to be issued. This copy of the poet’s works is now in the 
possession of the son of Hugh Morton.”— Ayr Advertiser. 
ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 


The Centenary of the Poet Burns. —The fol- 
lowing paragraph, copied from the Edinburgh 
Evening Post and Scottish Record, bearing date 
January 26th, 1859, and describing the festivities 
held in Edinburgh in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Scotland's greatest poet, on 
the day previous, contains a notice of what ap- 
pears to me to have been the most remarkable 
event of the day, and to be worthy of a place in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” The paragraph relates 
that the centenary festival was held in the Edin- 
burgh Music Hall, Lord Ardmillan being chair- 
man, and then proceeds as follows : — 


“The Chairman gave the ‘ Peasantry of Scotland,’ 
which was drunk with rural* honours. After this toast 
had been drunk, the Chairman introduced Mr. Glover, a 
contemporary of Burns, who was upwards of 100 years of 

, and who recited ‘ Tam O'Shanter’ with a humour 
that drew forth loud laughter from the audience.” 

Joun Pavin Paiuirs. 

[On the same day there was a tea banquet in the Corn 
Exchange, under the auspices of the Edinburgh Total 
Abstinence Society, when towards the close of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Walter Glover, the centenarian, arrived 
from the Music Hall, and related several interviews he 
had had with Burns, “the gauger,” in 1795, when em- 
ployed in his vocation as a carrier to drive a number of 
puncheons of rum from Dumfries to Leith; and how, on 
one occasion, being storm-staid at Dumfries in the severe 
winter of that year, he was treated to share of half-a- 
mutchkin in his landlady’s by Mr. Burns. He described 
Burns as a “ weel-made man, with dark hair and chestnut 
eyes,” and said “he was not talkative; but of coorse he 
had nae business to converse with me; he just signed my 

rmits, and my business was dune wi’ him.” —7Zimes, 

an, 27, 1859. ] 


“ A Man’s a Man for a’ that.—In looking over 
The Plain Dealer, a comedy by Wycherley, 
altered by Isaac Bickerstaff for the stage in 1766, 
I came upon the following passage, Act I. Se. 1 
(Manly log.) : — 


“A lord! W hat, you are one of those who esteem men 


* Query. W hat a are “ rural” honours? 


only by the value andmarks which fortune has set upon 
them, and never consider intrinsic worth! But counter. 
feit honours will not be current with me; I weigh the 
man, not his title: it is not the hing’s inscription can mak 
the metal better or heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling 
which you bend every way, and debases the stamp he 
bears, instead of being raised by it, &c. &c.’ 

This is certainly (if nothing else) a curious 
coincidence of ideas with those expressed in 
Burns's song, “Is there for honest poverty,” and 
may at this time, when everything relating to the 
poet seems interesting to the public, be deemed 
worthy of notice in “ N. & Q.” J.R 


The word Rapid. — There is a use of the word 
rapid, among the inhabitants of some parts of 
Gharetudinn, which seems werthy of notice in 
your columns. This noun is employed in the sig- 
nification of great or violent, as in the very com- 
mon expression of “rapid pain.” It will be found, 
I think, that equivalents in other languages are 





used in a similarly metaphorical sense. W. J. D. 
Queries. 
“© MI JESU, QUI SUBIRE :” DEAN TRENCH'S SACRED 


LATIN POETRY. 


I too am rejoiced to see that this volume is 
being re-edited. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that every one’s favourite hymn should find ai- 
mission in the new edition of this delightful book. 
But as the one which [ should like to crave ad- 
mission for was given to me in MS. many years 
ago, its authorship —unknown to my friend the 
donor —still remaining unknown to me, and as! 
have sought for it hitherto in published collections 
without success, I do hope that you will be able 
to afford space for it, if it be only to secure its 
being once edited, with the bare chance of some 
of your readers informing me as to its author's 
name. It is as follows : — 

“O mi Jesv, qui subire 
Voluisti pro me dire 
Crucis ignominiam ; 
Qui pro meis Te peccatis, 
In hac ara pietatis, 
Dederas in hostiam ; 
“ Coram Tr en supplex cado, 
Et me Tret totum trado, 
Ac in servum consecro. 
Scio quidem me peccasse, 
Et ut ovem aberrasse, 
Ah! condones obsecro. 
“ Tandem rogo tot labores, 
Tantus sanguis, et dolores, 
Fac in me non pereant: 
Sed quod hactenus peceavi, 
Tua Crux, cum Spinis, Clavi, 
Ac mors Tv deleant.” 


Avington. 
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incr Queries. 

Anne Boleyn's Ancestry. —I have just been 
reading John Donne's Five Sermons upon Speciall 
Occasions, 1626, 4to., and on p. 23. of the first 
Sermon came to the following passage (Donne is 
addressing the merchants of London) : — 


“We have many noble families derived from you; one 


enough to enoble a World; Queene Elizabeth’ was the | 


great granchild of a Lord Maior of London” (Sir Geof- 
frey Boleyn, in 1457). 

Rather an odd place for a piece of historical 
information, was it not? 
England known to have been similarly related to 
a civic monarch ? G. M. G. 


Sir John Calf. — Where are the following lines 
to be found ? — 
“ Here lies Sir John Calf, 
Three times Lord Mayor of London. 
Honour! honour!! honour!!!” 


And underneath, written by a wag: — 
«() cruel Death, more subtle than a fox, 
That would not let this Calf become an ox, 
That he might browse among the briars and thorns, 
And near beside his brethren, horns! horns!! horns!!!” 
J. G. 
Letter to Mr. 
“ You are free from the charge of resembling the French 
poets, though you may have imitated them. They are 
pedantic and correct, but you are full of bounce and fus- 
tian; more like the Spaniards, whose great playwright 
Roxas, according to Mr. Gayton’s translation, begins a 
rhe heroine, an Amazon, says: — 


ayes. — 


tragedy thus. 

‘Echo, whose constant voice knows not restraint, 
Repeats the utterings of my dire complaint: 
Rivers, mountains, meadows, travellers shall feel 
The trenchant edge of my avenging steel. 

Ilains, flowers, and fruits, the echo and the river, 
Before my kindled anger soon shall quiver ; 

I am the Rose of courage pure, which scorns 

These catifs, and will make them feel my thorns.’ 


which the hero replies : — 
“*( worthy Rose, rose without a stain, 
lransplanted out of Africa to Spain ; 
Kivse, more resplendent than the solar ray, 
May made not thee —thy brightness made the May. 
Perfect in thee we valour’s beauty see do, 
Sister of Selim, Monarch of Toledo.’ 

‘Beat this last rhyme if you can, Mr. Bayes!” 

The above is from A Letter to Mr. Bayes, Lon- 
don, 1686, p. 32. Is this a real translation? If 
80, I shall be glad to be referred to the passage, 
and to any account of Roxas. The Letter is a 
feeble attack upon Dryden. C. E. 


Cross at Somersby, Lincolnshire. —In the An- 
Yabinet, published 1807, vol. v., is an 
engraving of a stone cross in Somersby Church- 
yard, similar in design to many we see by the 
roadside in Roman Catholic countries. On one 
face, under a pointed roof or canopy, is a repre- 
sentation of Christ on the cross, on the other the 


f warian 


Is any other queen of 
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| Virgin and Child. The author states that the 
| cross was standing, and in very good preservation, 
in 1806, adding that it was the only instance in 
England of such a cross having escaped the ra-* 
vages of fanaticism. I shall be glad if any of our 
| antiquarian friends can inform me if it is still in 
| existence; and whether the above statement as to 
its being unique is correct ? G. (1.) 


Jacob Gingle, Esq. — Who was the person who 
adopted this pseudonym, —“ by divine permission, 
metre-monger in ordinary to the two great and 
populous cities of London and Westminster,”— 
and author (1729) of a Hudibrastic poem entitled 
The Oxford Sermon versified ? Cutupert Bens. 


Faunes Family. — 

1. Can any of your readers inform me who 
were the descendants of Adam de Faunes, who 
lived somewhere in Berwickshire about 1250, and 
married a Haig of Bauerside ? 

2. Is the family of Fauns Scotch or English ? 
Burke gives one branch at Leamington. Is this 
the original family, or some descendants of a col- 
lateral branch ? 

3. What is the motto of the Fauns family ? 

B. M. B. 

Witchcraft near Berwick. — In a book entitled 
The Border Exploits, &c., by W. Scott, Carlisle, 
1832, p. 118., it is said : — 

“Ina village near Berwick, containing fourteen houses, 
fourteen persons accused of this crime [witchcraft] were 
condemned to suffer by fire.” 

This was about the year 1647. Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” inform me what particular village is 
alluded to ? MENYANTHES. 


Caxton's Birth-place.—Is it known in what 

| part of the Weald of Kent the father of English 
printing was born, and the modern name of the 
locality ? * E. D. 


Sir Hans Sloane. — The father of the founder 
of the British Museum was Alexander Sloane of 
Killyleagh, where Sir Hans was born, 16th April, 
1660. He was, I believe, receiver of the rents 
of the Clanbrasil family, and it is probable that 
either he or his father came over from Scotland 
with Sir James Hamilton, afterwards Lord Clane- 
boy. Can anyone inform me who his father was, 
and if the ancestors of Sir Hans have been traced 
farther back? Is there any list of Scotchmen 
who settled in Ireland in the train of Sir James 
Hamilton and Sir Hugh Montgomery, whose 
plantation of the Co. Down was quite distinct 
from what is generally called the Plantation of 


Ulster ? E. H. D.D. 


John Rutty, M.D.—I am under the impression 
that a biographical sketch of Dr. Rutty, author of 
An Essay towards a Natural History of the County 


* See “N. & Q.” 1* §, iy. 436.; v. 3.] 
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of Dublin (2 vols. 8vo., Dublin, 1772), appeared 
within the last few years in some one or other of 
our periodical publications. In what periodical ? 
‘and by whom? I happen to possess a very in- 
teresting copy of Rutty'’s Essay towards a Na- 
inral, Experimental, and Medicinal History of the 
Vineral Waters of Treland (8vo., Dublin, 1757), 
interleaved, and with a large amount of correc- 
tions and additions in the author's handwriting, 
evidently intended for another edition. ApBnpa, 


Author of “Comparative View.” — Does any- 


body know who was the author of a little volume 
bearing the title of A Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man with those of the Ani- 
mal World? My copy is of the 4th edit. Itisa 


small octavo (?) printed for Dodsley, 1767, and | 


dedicated to Lord Lyttelton. In Watt there is 
mention of the 2nd edit., 1766, but no information 

to the author. Nichols does not notice the 
work ; though the number and quick succession 
of editions prove that it must have been very 
popular in its day. My own conjecture is that it 
was written by William Melmoth. H. E. B. 


Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. —I have in my 
library a folio volume which appears to contain a 
large portion of the Cellarer’s (?) accounts of the 
manors and possessions of the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds. They are written on parchment, and 
the character appears to be that of the time of 
Henry VII. My volume begins abruptly at letter 
H, and finishes with letter W. Is it known where 
the first portion, preceding letter H, is to be 


found ? H. E. B. 


Swift's Drapier Letters. — Has any editor, re- 
iewer, or essayist discussed Swift's opposition to 
od’s haltpence from the point of view of the 
I should be glad to know 
and his party 


vir 
Ww 
political economist ? 
how far the storm raised by Swift 
was justifiable. Whether modern monetary sci- 
ence would support the Drapier’s grievances, by 
which he grew so much in fame and popularity ? 
and, if not, how far Swift's errors were excusable 
from the small progress that had been made in 
economical science in the age in which he lived ? 
S. L. 
Enniskillen School. —I am in search of the 
charter of one of the royal schools in Ireland— 
that now near Enniskillen, but which when 
founded was established at Cleenish, about six 
miles from Enniskillen. Can you tell me where 
such a document is likely to be kept, and how to 
get at it, or at acopy of it? There is a vague idea 
in Ireland, that this document is preserved some- 
where in the Tower; if so, which is the most 
likely department ? Georce H. Les. 


Sir Hugh Vaughan. — Can any of your readers 
inform me if Sir Hugh Vaughan, a knight ¢emp. 
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Henry VIII., who is mentioned by Stowe as hay. 
ing slain a Sir John Parkar in a single combat, 
regarding the use of certain arms granted to the 
latter, left issue? His arms, granted March 97, 
1508, were quarterly 1 and 4., az. a fesse or, be. 
tween 3 horses’ heads erased of the last, within 
bordure gobonated ar. and vert. : 2 and 3., three 
lucies’ heads erased or, ingulphant 3 spears arg. 
If he left issue, does the fumily still exist, and 
where ? Henry ve Mescurings, 


The Godwin Family. —'The family of Godwin 
was an old and wealthy one. They were settled 
in Wells for a long period, and some of the name 
represented the city in parliament nine or ten 
different times, commencing in 1538 and ending 
in 1592. The name also occurs in the list of 
mayors no less than seventeen times, the first in 
1427, and the last in 1613. Can any of the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” give me any particulars of 
the descent of this family, and what were their 
armorial bearings ? Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Merandune.— Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to inform me what reason all the authori- 
ties (Hume, Lingard, Lappenberg, &c.) have for 
| identifying the Merandune, at which, according to 
Anglo-Saxon chroniclers, Cynewolf, king of Wes. 
sex, was murdered, with the Merton in Surrey? 
Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, makes it 
the same as Merdon, five miles from Winchester, 
which surely would be more likely. There are 
the ruins of an ancient castle at Merdon. 

G. H. M. 

Epitaph on Duke of Marlborough. — The fol- 
lowing appears with other epitaphs on the great 
Duke of Marlborough in A Guide to Blenheim 
and Woodstock, Oxford, 1757. Where is the 
original Latin ? S. H. 5. 





From the Latin. 
‘ The grateful antients him a god declar’d 
Who wisely counsell’d or who bravely warr’d; 
Hence Greece her Mars and Pallas deify’d, 
Made him the hero’s, her the patriot’s guide: 
Antients within this urn a mortal lies: — 
Shew me his peer among your deities.” 


Biographical Queries.—1. The Rev. James Bean, 
one of the librarians of the British Museum, and 
assistant minister of Welbeck chapel, Mary-le- 
bone. When did he die? And is there any epi 
taph for him in Welbeck chapel, or elsewhere? 
Any notice respecting him would be acceptable. 
2. John Burke, Esq., the senior author of the 
Peerage which bears his name, was buried in the 
cemetery Aix-la-Chapelle (vide Patrician, May, 
1848, p. 503.). Can any of your readers furnish 
a copy of his monumental inscription ? 3. Thos. 
Frognall Dibdin, D.D., F.R.S., rector of 5t 
Mary’s, Bryanston Square, and vicar of Exning, 
Suffolk, died Nov. 18, 1847. A copy of his ep 
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taph, if any monument has been erected to his 
memory, either at Exning or St. Mary's, Bryan- 
ston Square, or elsewhere, would be very accepta- 
ble to I’. G. 


thache. —Who was the author of 


Lines on T 


the lines, and where may the poem be found ? 
“Ruthless tormentor! who with constant ¢ ! 
Scoops thy dark . grit 





caverns In My akin 


Like mining n 


Spin y or Spinney. —In Bedfordshire and Berk- 
shire this name is given to any small wood. Can 
it be derived from the Anglo-Saxon pinn, a pine 
tree, anil signify originally a clump of pit 
The word, however, 
plied to small woods of any kinds of timber. 





nes or 


fir trees ? seems to be 


Poets’ Corner 


The whole Duty of a Christian, by the Author of 
the Devout Communicant. -——- Can any of your cor- 
respondents kindly inform me who was the author 
of these works, published about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ? Epen WARWICK. 

Birmingham 


Hiner Queries with Answers. 

Robert Belus. — Where can I find any account 
of Robert Belus, as he is called in a Latin docu- 
ment? All I know is that he was a sec 
Privy Council to Queen Elizabeth in 1 
was by I ( 


retary of 
7) and 


rermany. 


77, 
her sent on an emt 
What was his proper name ? 


will fulfil the saying, “ Bis dat,” 


issy to 





tobert Beale was a descendant of 


the family of Beal 
f Woodb } 


narriag relate 





vler wh 





i wa ap} 
ot 





l retary for the 
Privy Council. Asa 
was chosen to co! 


an 3 l 
ts, and a Clerk the 
renemy to the Romanists, he 
ringhay the warrant for the beheading of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He read that fatal instrument on the 
; and was a witness to its execution, In 1600, he 
was one of the cx rs at the treatv of Boulogne, 
which was his last public service.”—Lodge’s Illustrations, 
ii. 264., and Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, vii. 





mimissi 





chap. 


Ben Jonson he lped to build Lincoln's Inn, — Has 
the information contained in the following note 
been admitted into any life of Ben Jonson, whose 
early career was marked by so many vicissitudes ? 
Ben Johnson... honest Ben, I say, was himself a 
layer, and helpt his father-in-law to build Lincoln’s 
rre Filius, No. XLIV. 





Curupert Bepe. 

[We believe that Fuller is the only authority for the 
story of Jonson having assisted his father-in-law “ in the 
structure of Lincoln’s Inn.” From the fact of Gifford, in 
Ms memoir of the dramatist, overlooking the circum 
stance, it may be inferred that he disbelieved it, as well 
is the statement that young Ben worked with a trowel 
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Horace or a Homer 


mand and a 
, says h 


in the other. 
pleasing enough to merit 
| unda- 





, “fiements 


to lt beheved; but, unfortunately, they hav no k 





homas Johnson, M.D., the editor of Gerard's 
Herbal, and author of a Latin tract on the Bath 
waters, is said in Lloyd's Worthies to have under. 
taken “ a dang i ice’ 
of Basing Housé 


‘ount of thi 


rous piece of serv! * at the siege 
», and to have died there. Is there 

is sit hy which fuller 
hnson’s part in it than is related 





any a gives a 








tatement ¢ 


ibov R. Witsrasam Fatconer, M.D. 
rhe following notices of Dr. Thomas Johnson occur 

in A Descript of t Siege of Basing Castle, Oxford, 
1644, 4to. Johnson had the care of the Grange; and 
on Sept. 14, the writer states, that “ the town of Basing 
vet rep t, a hundred musqueteers are sent under 
command of Captain Fletcher to guard our carts fetching 
n tl 1 whom the enemy with horse and 

foot fa towards evening, No himself there pre- 





back, but soon re- 


1 in disorder are beat kK, 
field officers, and they 


stored by the coming forth of the 


forced back into their works, sixteen be slain in the 
retreat, and eleven taken: of ours, an ensign and two 
common soldiers killed, six hurt, whereof four died, and 
eight made prisoners. Lieut.-Col. Johnson, Doctor of 
Phy s here shot in the shoulder, whereby con- 
tra a fever, he died a fortnight after, his worth 

N ging funeral tears, b no less eminent in the 
va for his valour ar conduct as a soldier, than 
f mus through tlh for his excellency as an 


hie t 1 physician.” Consult also Fuller’s Worthies, 
irt. “ Yorkshire; ” Pultenev’s Bot Sketches; and 
rer’s Hist. of England, i, 275. edit. 1775 
Pa lion and Amphige nia.’ —W ho is the au- 
thor of this play? It is noticed in the 
Biographia Dramatica, but it appears that the 
author was concerned with Dryden and Shadwell 
in the publication of a pamphlet entitled Nodes 
and Observations on Settle’s Empre ss of Morocco. 
Wood's Athena, ed. Bliss, vol. iv. p. 684. 
Iora. 
This is a romance adorned with sculptures by John 
Crowne, the dramatist, and is entitled Pandion and Am- 
/ " the Coy L dy of Thessalia, 1665. 8vo. 





tnical 


not 


see 


Churchili’s “ Divi Britannica.” —A short time 
since I met with a copy of Divi Britannica, by 
Sir Winston Churchill. Can you inform me where 
I can learn the proper colours for the arms therein 
given, as they are only done in outline? Also, 
are they considered correct? Most of the coats 
have a MS. note, with queries as to whether they 
should not be different from what is given, and a 
reference is made to L. in Coll. Armor. Is the 
Divi considered of any value now? Any inform- 
ation will greatly oblige S. V. P. 

[Sir Winston Churchill was the father of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. In Sandford’s Genealogical His- 
tory of England, the authenticity of such of the Royal 
arms as are doubtful is amply and judic iously discussed, 
1ccording to evidence drawn from sources of genuine an- 
tiquity, viz. seals, coins, tombs, &c. The proper colours 
for the arms may be found in Willement’s Regal Heraldry, 
ito., 1821.] 
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Dean Swift.—A critique upon Sir Walter 
Scott's edition of Dean Swift's Works was pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review for September, 
1816; and in the year 1819, there appeared a 
tract entitled A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; in Answer to cer- 
tain Observations passed on his Life and Writings 





in the Fifty-third Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
iew. Can you give me the names of the respec- 
tive writers ? ABHBA. 
t The article in The Edinburgh Review was by Francis 
Lord Jeffrey, and is republished among his collected 
The Defence of Dean Swift, by the Rev. Edward 
Berwick, Editor of The Rawdon Papers. One can almost 
fancy that Rowley Lascelles (“N. & Q,” 294 S. vi. 
350-1.) ) b ul just per used Jeffrey’s article when he penned 
the following remarks: —“ Even Swift's memory had 


been libe lied, until ample justice had been done to it by 
William Monck Mason's History of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral. hat Life should be published separately, as a 

rk by itself, being, where it now stands, out of all pro- 

tion to the rest of the work; and next to thrown away 
But that Life ndicated talent and 

rtue from personal envy, factio 
In fact, the reputation of Swift had been again and again 
rendered next to infamous by Scotch compliments, buried 
shnson’s criticisms, and absolutely damned by 
Irish panegyric.” — Liber Hibernia, ii. 22.] 


Sir Henry Colet.— Wanted information con- 
erning the arms and pedigree of Sir Henry 
Colet, Lord Mayor of London in 1485, and father 
of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul's School ; 
and also if any descendants are now living. 
ScrurTatTor. 
The partic lars require« l by our correspon lent will be 
and in Knight's Life of Dr. John Colet, 8vo. 1724. The 
ligree at p. xiv.; notices of his descendants at pp. 263 
. and the will of Sir Henry Colet, p. 462. Arms: 
1. on a chev. between three hinds trippant ar. as many 
innulets of the first. | 
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Replies. 
CARLETON’'S 

(2"¢ S. vii. 54. 74.) 
The title of these Memoirs, as given by Wilson, 
n his Life and Times of Defoe, differs materially 
‘rom the edition of 1728, in the Grenville Library, 
which last-mentioned corresponds exactly with the 
title-page quoted by Letarepiensis. Probably 
neither of us has yet seen the original edition of 
the Memoirs!* Y¥rom the fact of all the known 


MEMOIRS. 


* The earliest announcement of the work with which I 
am acquainted occurs in The London Magazine for Nov. 
1742, and is as follows: “The Memoirs of Capt. George 
Carleton, an English Officer, who served in the two last 
Wars against France and Spain, and was present in 

sveral Engagements both in the Fleet and Army. 
Containing an Account of the Conduct of the Earl of 
Peterborough, and other General Officers, Admirals, &c. 

ul several remarkable Transactions both by Sea and 
Land. In which the Genius, Pride, and Barbarity of the 
Snaniards, during the Author's being a Prisoner of War 
them, are set in a true Light. Printed for T. 
price 4s,” 


\stley, 


—————= 


editions coniaining What purports to be a biogra- 
phical sketch of the author, we might reasonably 
infer that the work was a posthumous one. ‘This, 
however, was not the case. I am curious to know 
upon what authority Sir Walter Scott termed his 
edition of 1809 the fourth. He states, too, that 
“ the Memoirs were first printed in 1743” (q 
double error, as I have before pointed out), 
Wher reupon Mr. Marx. ano asks: “ Was this 
a mere inaccuracy ?" Undoubtedly, if the “E ing- 
lish Officer” may be permitted to answer for him. 
self. In his account of the famous action fought 
on the 28th May, 1672, between the combined 
fleets of England and France under the Duke 
of York, and the Dutch under De Ruyter, he 
writes :— 

“Sir Harry Dutton Colt, who was on board the Vic- 
tory, commanded by the Earl of Ossory, is the only 
man now living that | can remember was in this engage- 


| ment.” 


n, and national prejudice. | 


| composition. 


As Sir Harry deceased on the 25th April, 1731, 
it follows that the Memoirs appeared twelve years 
at least before the date assigned to them by Scott. 
That fact, moreover, is corroborated by other in- 
ternal evidence bearing upon the period of their 
The author states that, in the year 
1674, he resolved to go into Flanders, in order to 
serve as a volunteer in the army under the Prince 
of Orange. He joined the Prince’s own company 
of guards, composed partly of other English gen- 
tlemen, also volunteers, and found amongst them 
“Mr. Hales, who lately died, and was for a long time 
governor of Chelsea Hospital.” 


That was Col. John Hales, who was appointed 
governor 11th Nov. 1702, and deceased 3lst 
March, 1726, xt. 74. The Memoirs, therefore, 


must have been composed between the years 1726 
and 1728. 

There is another passage in the Memoirs which, 
if we could happily discover the despatch it refers 
to, would enable us to identify most completely 
the author. He relates that when serving under 
Sir Thomas Levingston in Scotland, during the 
rebellion of 1689 in that country, he was particu- 
larly recommended to the court of William and 
Mary for his gallant behaviour. The passage to 
which I allude occurs in his second chapter, and 
is as follows : — 

“Upon this success [i. ¢. the defeat of the Highlanders 
upon the Spey, near the Laird of Grant’s Castle} Sir 
Thos. wrote to Court, giving a full account of the whole 
action. In which being | pleased to make mention of my be- 
haviour, with some particularities, 1 had soon after a com- 
mission ordered me for a company in the regiment under 
the command of Brigadier Tiffin.” 

I reserve for a future occasion a few remarks 
upon the several notes which my original Query 
has elicited respecting the authorship of the Me- 
moirs, B. 
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0967. of The Evening Post, from Thursday, July 


25, to Saturday, July 27, 1728: — 

“Just Publish’d. The Military Memoirs of Capt. 
George Carleton. From the Dutch War, 1672 (in which 
he serv'd), to the Conclusion of the Peace at Utrecht, 
1713. Illustrating some of the most remarkable Trans- 
ations, both by Sea and Land, during the 
King Ch sarles and King James II., hitherto unobserv’d 
by all » Writers of those Times. ‘Together with an 
exact S ries of the War in Spain; and a particular De- 
scription of the s¢ veral Places of the Author's Residence 
in many Cities, Towns, and Countries; their Customs, 
Manners, &c. Also Observations on the Genius of the 
Spaniards (among r whom he con tinued some Years a Pri- 
soner), their Monasteries and Nunneries (especially that 
fine one at Montserat), and on their public Diversions ; 
more particularly their famous Bull Feasts. Printed for 
E. Symon, over against the Royal Exchange, Cornhill.” 

As the above corresponds in every respect with 
the title of the Memoirs as quoted by Wilson, 
most probably that writer derived his knowledge 
from it. Pe 

Was Walter Scott the editor of the edition 
in 8vo., pp. 463., published at Edinburgh in 1808 ? 
This I presume was the third edition. In a note 
at p. xiv. of the preface is a transcript of the title- 
page of the (second) edition, of 1743, which agrees 
with a copy in my possession. Was the fourth 
edition, with the date 1809, that of 1808 with a 
new title-page ? Josera Rrx. 

St. Neots. 


ANCIENT DEMESNE TENURE, 


(2 S, vii. 87.) 


A few remarks on this subject —a remnant of 
the feudal institutions—will not perhaps be out 
f place in “ N. & Q.,” and may be the means of 
ifording some information to others, if not to 
Mr. Taytor: the authorities are scanty, and 
rarely to be met with. 

The tenure is confined to such manors and 
lands held in socage of manors, as were actually 
1 the hands of the crown in the time of Edward 

Confessor or William the Conqueror, and 

re so expressed to be in Doomsday Book, wherein 

the former are described ‘terra Regis Ed- 
ardi,” and the latter as “ terra regis.” 

Britton, who is followed by Fleta, calls the ten- 
mts sokemans, and their tenure sokemanries ; 
vhich he describes to be “ lands or tenements not 
ld by knight service, nor by grand serjeantry, 
nor by petit, but by simple services, being as it 
ere enfranchised by the king or his predecessors 
om their ancient demesne.” ( Blackstone.) 

here = three sorts of tenants in ancient de- 
vesne. Ist. Those holding of a manor which is 
ncient demesne, who are described as having 
1 for a long time pure and absolute vil- 








Reigns of 
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copyholders of base tenure. They hold aby copy 
of court roll at the will of the lord, and in a few re- 
| spects only differ from common copyhol: ders. 2nd. 
Those holding of a manor which is ancient demesne, 
hut not at the will of the lord, called customary free- 
holders, whose estates pass by deed of grant, or 
bargain and sale and admittance thereon at the 
Lawre Court. 3rd. Those holding freely by grant 
of the king: these are described as “ in great mea- 
sure enfranchised by the royal favour ; being only 
bound in respect of their lands to perform some 
of the better sort of villein services, but those de- 
terminate and certain; as to plough the king's 
land for so many days, to supply his court with 
such a quantity of provisions, or other stated ser- 
vices : all of which are now changed into pecuniary 
rents,” 

Lord Coke (4 Inst, 
the tenure : — 

“ They plowed the king’s demesnes of his manors, 
sowed and harrowed the same, mowed and made his 
medows, and other such services of husbandry for the 
sustenance of the king and his honourable houshold, 
maintenance of his stable, and other like necessaries pere 
taining to the king’s husbandry. And to the end these 
tenants might the better apply themselves to their la- 
bours for the profit of the king, they had six priviledges.” 


269.) shows the origin of 


And then proceeds to the enumeration of the 
oe — 

“ First, That they should not be 1 aded for any of 
their lands, &c., out of the said manor, but have justice 
administered to them at their own door by the little writ 
of Right Close directed to the Bailiffs of the King’s Ma- 
nors, or to the Lord of the Manor, if it be in the hands 


| of a subject; and if they were impleaded out of the 


Manor, they may abate the Writ.” 

The writ of right-close alluded to was abolished, 
with almost all other actions, by stat. 3 & 4 Wm. 
IV. ¢. 27. The plea might have been removed 
out of the Lord's Court by the tenant for seven 
causes ; as, amongst others, if the lands were not 
ancient demesne, had become frank free; if 
there were no suitors, or only one, they being the 
judges of the court, or if the demandant was 
steward. But the plea was not removable by the 
demandant for any cause. It may be observed 
that the writ of right-close was not maintainable 
by the tenants described in the first class. 

2. “They cannot be impannelled to appear at Westm., 
or elsewhere, in any other Court upon any inquest or 
trial of any cause.” 

This non- -liability to serve on juries is noticed 
in the arguments in the case of Rex v. Bettsworth 
(rep. 2 Shower 75.), in the time of Charles IL. ; 
which case decided that the tenants are not exempt 
from serving the office of high constable. The 
following observation of Chief Justice Scroggs in 
that case is worth noting : — 

‘ The first reason and ground of their privileges was 
the manuring the king's land, and they were always sup- 
posed to have no other estate; in truth anciently they 
were nothing but the king’s ploughmen.” 
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Chis privilege extends to such things only as 
ise land, 
nuring it, or for the necessary use of the tenant 
und family, and does not extend to general mer- 
| * The form of the writ of exemption 
i Fitzherbert’s Natura Bre- 


or are brought for ma- 


, 
or grow on th 


toll is given in 


t. “And of Taxes and Tallages by Parliaments, un- 
lesse thev | pecially named,” 

“ And of contribution to the expences of the Knights 

Parl vent,” & 

. “If they be verally distreyned, or other services, 
they all for savi f charges may jovn in a Writ of 
Monstrav nt, albeit they be several lenants.” 

Che form of this writ is given by Fitzherbert. 
It is directed to the lord, commanding him not 
to distrain contrary to the ancient usage; upon 


which another Writ of Monstraverunt may be 
sued, directed to the sheriff, commanding him to 
cause justice to be done if the lord be disobedient. 
Should the Jord distrain again, the tenants may 
sue an attachment against him; and if he distrain 
pending the attachment, they may have a special 
attachment, directed to the sheriff to make deli- 
But the lord cannot be made to answer 
nt till the Exchequer has certified 
to the Court that the manor is ancient demesne; 
to procure which, a special writ may be obtained 
(the form of which is given by Fitzherbert), to 
the Treasurer and Chamberlain of the Exchequer 


verance, 
the attachm« 


rl priviledges remain still, although the mannor 
| 1 to the hands of subjects, and although th 
v f the Plough is for the most part altered and turned 


tor ney 


ir ser- 


he tenure may be changed into frank-fee by 
escheat to the lord, or by the land coming to the 
king, and it will not be restored by a regrant; by 
a confirmation by the lord to hold at certain ser- 
or by a release from 
the lord of services or customs. It might also 
have been changed by the lord's consent to the 
now abolished process of a fine levied, or a recovery 
suffered by the tenant . 

I have not succeeded in finding any modern 
case in which the tenure or any of the privileges 
have been questioned: I believe it to be very 
rare; there is certainly very little knowledge 
abroad on the subject. I think, in the Reports of 
the Real Property Commissioners, some informa- 


vices ad communem legem, 


tion is to be found, but have not been able to re- | 
An Otp Pautuine. | 


fer to them. 
THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
(2 S. vii. 86.) 
Your correspondent, M. G., is strangely at fault 
in the account of the parentage of the Queen of 
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Prussia, which he Supplies as a corrective to that 


given by the “ Times’ Correspondent. The pre. 
sent information is derived from the Gotha Alma- 
nack for the year 1857; entirely agrees with the 
statement of the “ Times’ Correspondent,” and is 
as follows :— Elizabeth Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 
is daughter of the late King of Bavaria, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, by his second wife, the Princess 
Caroline of Baden, and was born Noy. 13, 1801, 
Her twin sister, Amelia, is wife of the present 
King of Saxony. Two more twin sisters were 
born in 1805, of which the eldest, Sophia, married 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, and is mother of 
the present Emperor. The second, Mary, mar. 
ried Frederick Augustus, late King of Saxony, 
and is sister-in-law to the reigning monarch, 
Thus it will appear that instead of being, as stated 
by M. G., “sister to the abdicated Queen of Ba- 
varia,” the Queen of Prussia is sister to the 
abdicated King Louis, whose wife died in 1854, 
Your correspondent is also involved in an impos- 
sible mistake, by aflirming the Queen of Prussia 
to be “daughter to the late King of Saxony ;” 
whereas that monarch died without issue, and was 
consequently succeeded by his brother Prince 
John in the year 1854. The assertion of the 
“Roman Correspondent,” concerning the change 
of faith undergone by her Majesty on her mar- 
riage in 1823, bears on it every stamp of proba- 
bility, as there can be no doubt in any mind who 
has watched the religious proceedings in Prussia 
for the last year or so, that the queen is of the 
same faith as her royal husband, and certainly the 
Bavarian royal family, of which she is a member, 
belongs to the Roman Catholic church. 

The following information, just received from a 
very high authority, may satisfy M. G. on the 
change of her Majesty's religion : — 

“The late King of Prussia sent his son to travel 
through the Courts of Europe, in order to select for him- 
self a wife. He admired and loved this Princess of Ba- 
varia, and told his father of it; but added also, that she 
was a Roman Catholic. His father refused his consent, 
but the young Prince said he could marry no one else. 
A delay was then agreed upon, during which the Prince 
and Princess both stood firm: the latter declaring her in- 
tention not to change her religion to gain a crown. At 
last the old King, seeing opposition unavailing, relented. 
rhe Prince, directly after his marriage, took his bride to 
stay with his Uncle and Aunt in Silesia. They were ex- 
cellent and devoted Christian people: the Princess be- 
came convinced by them of the errors of Romanism, and 


turned Protestant.” 
F. M. O, A. 





Deanery, Canterbury. 


WHY WAS LUDOVICUS SFORZA CALLED ANGLUS? 
(2"¢ S., vii. 47.) 

It is well known that Ludovicus Sforza, though 

far from exemplary as a public man, was a liberal 

patron of literature ; and the term Anglus appears 
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to have been not so much a name by which he 
was generally known, as a complimentary appel- 
lation, pardonable in a dedicator, and employed 
solely by the author of the little volume which 
your correspond ont cites. 

“ In order to ascertain what was the author's 


drift, in thus bestowing on L. Sforza the name of 


Angelus, we must in the first place notice the name 
usually given to the duke, which, as your corre- 
spondent reminds us, was Morus. Just as a dis- 
tinguished Spanish partisan was from the darkness 
of his complexion vernacularly called ef Empe- 
cinado (the pitchy or pitch’d), so L. Sforza was 
on account of his swarthiness styled Morus or 
Maurus, the Moor : “ surnommé le Maure, i cause 
de son teint basané” (Biog. Unic.); and accord- 
ingly we find him repeatedly called in French 
“Louis le Maure.” 

Such was the duke’s popular agnomen or so- 
briquet. The dedicator, however, instead of adopt- 
ing it, and addressing him as “ Ludovicus Sfortia, 
Morus,” flatteringly styles him “ Ludovicus Sfor- 
tia, Anglus;” as if he would say, “not a Moor, 
as you are commonly called, but an Englishman ;” 
i. e. not a black but a white, not dark but fair. 

[his complimentary selection of the particular 
term Anglus, as antithetical to Morus, was not 
without a reason. The English have generally 
been noted amongst Europeans, as distinguished 
by the fairness of their complexion. Compara- 
tively speaking, call it an advantage or call it a 
defect, we are, as the Red Man would say, a na- 
tion of “ Pale Faces.” From this complexional 
characteristic of our race, we find the Rev. Thomas 











White, a priest of the seventeenth century, who | 


appears to have taken delight in a plurality of 
synonyms, rejoicing in the various titles of “ Can- 
didus,” “ Albius,” “ Bianchi,” and “ Anglus;” as if 
the last implied white, as well as the other three. 
Nay, even the Jew of England, says the Encyc. 
Brit., is white; while the Portuguese Jew is 
swarthy, the Armenian olive, and the Arabian cop- 

per-coloured, — each taking the indigenous tint. 
It is remarkable that a compliment, precisely 
similar to that paid in the case now before us to 
L. Sforza Maurus, is paid in Shakspeare to Othello 
the Moor : —the Doge saying to Desdemona’s fa- 
ther, “Your son-in-law is far more fair than 
black” (Act I. Sc. 3.). Thus, in the language of 
laudation, Othello is not so black as he is fair ; 
and Sforza is no Maurus but an Anglus, no Afri- 
can but a son of Albion, no blackamoor but a white. 
Tuomas Boys. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 
Negro Slaves sold in England (2™ §. vi. 267.) 
— Without contradicting the statement quoted 
trom the Stamford Mercury, I may perhaps be al- 
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tions do not confirm the public sale of a slave in 
England at a period quite so advanced as the end 
of 1771. Granville Sharp's crusade against slavery 
was then in much agitation, and the well-known 
case of the negro Somerset beginning to excite 
attention. Slaves were probably disposed of by 
private arrangement both then and previously, but 
it may be inferred that the actual number of pub- 
lic sales in this country has been extremely few ; 
indeed the only instance I have met with appears 
to have occurred in 1763, and it is thus announced 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine : — 

“ Fridav, 28 January. 

“At the sale of Rice the broker's effects, a Negro boy 
was put up by auction, and sold for 322. Perhaps the 
first instance of the kind in a free country.” 








In England the “institution” of slavery was 
never popular, and at the period in question 
black servants were considered a great nuisance. 
In 1764, it was computed that in London alone 
upwards of twenty thousand of them were domi- 
ciled, and the newspapers of the day speak of 
them as “ ceasing to consider themselves slaves in 
this free country,” as declining “to put up with 
inequality of treatment ;” as “not more willingly 
performing the laborious offices of servitude than 
our own people ;” and, if compelled to labour, 
as being “generally sullen, spiteful, treacherous, 
and revengeful.” We may therefore assume that 
the system was tending towards its own extinction, 
and that public opinion was not ill-prepared to 
receive in 1772 Lord Mansfield’s ever-memorable 


judgment in Somerset's case, affirming the prin- 


ciple that “ 
English ground he becomes free.’ 
Ronert 8S. Satmon. 


As soon as any slave sets his foot on 


Newcast! n-Ty1 


Pythagoras on Beans (2™ S. vii. 125.) —In the 
note of Henry Stephens on the passage which 
Bayle cites from Sextus Empiricus are these 
words : — 


“Respicit notos Schole Pythagoricey versiculos, quos 


Empedocli plerique, alii, ut Didymus libro 2 Geoponicon, 
cap. 35. Orpheo tribuunt: 
ActAoi, wavdetAo, kvanwr ard xetpas éxerOar" 


lodv Tor Kudmovs Tpwyeww Kedadas Te TOKHwY.” 

The latter line, though not in the Golden 
Verses, has often been quoted as belonging to 
them; and it was not therefore any gross error 
of memory in De Quincey to have believed he 
had read it there. 

But the explanation, as being a symbolical 
prohibition against political voting, is not derived 
from a German author, but from the Gallus (sect. 
4, 5.) and the Vitarum Auctio (sect.6.) of Lucian; 
dialogues readin all schools, and very familiar to 
Eton scholars. But when one recollects how long 
a time Pythagoras passed in Egypt, where this 
superstition was most rife (as appears in Herod. ii. 


lowed to state that some contemporary publica- | 37., as well as in Sextus Empiricus), one may well 
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believe that this plausible interpretation was Lu- 
cian’s own invention, 

The conclusion seems to be, that De Quincey 
was wrong in imputing plagiarism to Coleridge, 
who simply remembered what he had read at 
school; but that De Quincey's error in believing 
a line, so often quoted as Pythagoras’s, to have 
been one of the Golden Verses was very pardon- 
able. Possibly your correspon lent neither recol- 
lected that line, nor the passages to which I have 
referred, in Lucian. E. C. H. 

Smelt Family (2™ S. vi. 432.) — The family of 
Mr. Smelt mentioned in Madame d’Arblay’s JJe- 
moirs belonged to the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Morris Robinson, Baron Rokeby, succeeded his 
father, Matthew, Nov. 30, 1800; Thomas, of 
Gray’s Inn a barrister, married Frances, daughter 
of Leonard Smelt of Kirby Fleetham, county of 
York, and died in 1643. Langton, Leases, and 
Kirby Fleetham, belonged to William Smelt, 
father to the Mr. Smelt spoken of in the Diary. 
He sold Leases to Mr. Marriott, and Langton to 
Nathaniel Cholmley of Howsham in the county 
of York, who left it to his wife Jessy, daughter 
of Leonard Smelt, and she sold it to Mr. Bethell. 

William Metcalf, Esq., married Ann Smelt, 
daughter of the above William Smelt of Leases, 
and Miss Cayley, sister to the Recorder of Hull, 
and sister to the Russian Consul at Petersburg 
in the time of the Empress Catherine, with whom 
he was a great favourite; their daughter married 
Count Poggenpohl, and their daughter married the 
Rev. John Courtney. 

The children of William Smelt of Leases, who 
married Miss Cayley, were, William, who married 
Ursula Hankin, died before his father about the 
year 1752, (leaving issue—William, who married 
Miss Stanhope); Cornelius, who married Miss 
Offley, and was Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of 
Man many years ; Mary, who married J. Courtney 
of Beverley; Dorothy, who married Sir Thomas 
rankland, Bart., of Thirkleby Park in Yorkshire. 
Leonard Smelt, mentioned by Madame d’Arblay, 
married Jesse Campbell; he died in 1800, leaving 
issue Dorothy and Jessy. The former married H. 
Cholmley of Howsham, county of York, the latter 
Mr. Goulton of Walcot in Lincolnshire, Neither 
left any children. A. B. 


Drying and Keeping Seaweeds (2™ S. vii. 69.)— 
The instructions for laying out and drying sea- 
weeds, to be found in Dr. Landsborough’s Popular 
History of British Seaweeds, are as good as any 
that can be given. And the common blotting- 
paper recommended by him is preferable to other 
drying papers, from the perfect smoothness of its 
texture. The rougher drying papers, though ex- 
cellent for ferns and seaweeds, do not answer for 
plants that require to be laid out on wet paper, as 
the latter receives (during the process of pressure) 
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the marks of all the irregularities of surface on 


the drying paper. 

The other part of Q. (1.)'s Query is more difli- 
cult to answer. But Dr. Landsborough’s Popular 
History is a perfectly safe guide as far as it goes. It, 
however, does not contain scientific descriptions of 
all the British plants, as is the case in Dr. Har- 
vey's invaluable Manual of British Alge. 

‘A thoroughly rudimentary work on the subject 
appears to be still a desideratum, but I hope and 
intend that this want shall be supplied ere long. 

: Maraaret Garry. 

Good directions for drying and keeping sea- 
weeds may be found in a little book published by 
Van Voorst, written by Dr. Cocks of Plymouth, 
and entitled The Seaweed Collector's Guide, Lond. 
1853. W. H. H. 


Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Passage in Burke (2™ S. vi. 347.) —I do not 
know the passage in Burke; there is something 
very like it in Demosthenes : — 

“"AAA’ Core, & mpds rod Acds, dorres eb dpovwy éx Twv dvome- 


Twy sadAov ® THY Tpayuarwy roy ayovT eipyrny, H) woAcuourd 
ovdeis Simov.”—Philippica, iii. c. 3., ed. 


H. B.C. 


éavTo, oxébacr’ ay; 
Dobson, i. 205. 


U. U. Club. 


Southey’s “ The Holly Tree” (2™ §. vii. 26.)— 
While pointing out the mistake of Southey, E. K. 
does not satisfactorily correct it. He asserts that 
the old leaves of the holly are everywhere hard 
and sharp-pointed ; and that the young leaves are 
all soft and tender, equally so at the bottom as at 
the top of the tree. I fear he has been an ob- 
server less superficial than Southey; for he has 
not correctly represented the case of the holly- 
leaves. ‘The real fact is, that where the leaves 
are found without prickles, the tree is old, or the 
shoots weak. When the tree is in full vigour, the 
leaves are always prickly, whether high up or low 
down on the tree. Also where a branch has been 
cut back, it will shoot out again with strong 
prickly leaves ; even when leaves without prickles 
prevail all around it, and the branch itself had be- 
fore borne such. The young leaves are certainly 
soft and tender, but whether they are prickly or 
not does not depend upon their age, but upon the 
strength and vigour of the tree or branch pro- 
ducing them. F.C. 


Col. Dillon (2™ §. vii. 68.)— Your correspon- 
dent, Pomican, inquires particulars concerning 
Dillon, who was Colonel in the French ser- 
vice in 1783. I presume the person he alludes to 
is Arthur Dillon, born 1750; and who was em- 
ployed with his regiment in the West Indies in 
1777. He was subsequently made Governor 0! 
Tobago, where he remained three years. In 1789 
he was elected deputy to the States General. 
Being strongly attached to the Royal cause, he 
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became obnoxious to the revolutionary party, and 
was beheaded April, 1794. His aide-de-camp was 
Mr. Lattin, afterwards so well known in the 
fashionable and literary circles of Paris and Lon- 
don. Col. Dillon was the grandson of Arthur, 


| 


Count Dillon, who followed the fortunes of James | 


IL. into France. His brother Theobald was 
also a distinguished officer, and known at the 
court of Marie Antoinette as Le Beau Dillon; he 
was murdered in the streets of Lille during the 
Revolution. Col. Arthur Dillon married a cousin 
of the Empress Josephine, and their daughter was 
the Countess Bertrand, who, with her husband, 
followed the fortunes of Napoleon to St. Helena. 
A. 
Age of Tropical Trees (2™ S. vi. 325. 402.) — 
Will J. M. B. kindly explain how it is “ there is 
only one period of rest analogous to winter” on 
the equator? It appears to my humble judgment 
the contrary must be the case, if there be any 
period of rest at all. ‘Take a map of the world, 
and look along the line of the equator, and mark 
Borneo, Sumatra, or the upper part of Peru, in 
all of which places we hear of these huge trees. 
At the end of March the sun is vertical there, and 
at noon-day pours his hottest rays upon them. At 
Midsummer he has passed twenty-three degrees to 
the northward, and is vertical to Calcutta, Canton, 
and Florida. His rays must then strike on 
Borneo, at Midsummer at the angle of the greatest 
distance. In fact they will be as far from the sun 
southward as Lyons, Venice, the Crimea, or Mon- 
treal are to the northward. If there be any 
period of rest this must be one of them. At 
Michaelmas the sun comes back, and is vertical 
again, and of course there must be a second hot 
season. At Christmas he passes away to his 
greatest distance north, and is vertical to Rio 
Janeiro, and the middle of Australia. There 
must be then another cool season, analogous 
(though the climate still be warm) to a winter. 
If it be still too hot, so that there be no period of 
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and Sicily. They were published by Hauser, are 
all views of the actual places, executed within the 
last ten years, and, in most instances, give a very 
correct idea of the various localities. The draw- 
ings are by an artist named Guesdon, and seem 
projected from plans of the cities, aided by careful 
studies on the spot. Rome, Naples, Pompeii, and 
Verona are amongst the best. I have seen also 
similar views of London. J. M. L. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts : Smokhe-Farthings (1* 
S. ix.513.)—In an extract from the accounts of the 
churchwardens of the parish of Minchinhampton in 
the county of Gloucester (communicated by Jolin 
Bruce, Esq. to the Society of Antiquaries), ap- 
pears the following item, under date a.p. 1575: -- 

“ Expendyd at the Byshoppes vysytacion to the su 


| ner for Peter-pence or smoke-farthings, some tyme d 


rest, how comes it any rings are deposited at all | 


in the trunks of the trees? If there be, why 
should it not occur twice in the year, as exactly 
the same change, exactly the same operations of 
nature, take place twice in every year as once ? 
If my supposition be correct, and if a ring is de- 
posited twice a year instead of once, it will bring 
these more than Methusalah trees within a reason- 
able age: if it be not, what is the cause that dis- 
turbs what one would suppose to be an inevitable 
law of nature ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Bird’s- Eye Views of Cities (2°* S. v. 130.) — 
I have a very good series of French lithographic 
bird's-eye views of Italian cities, entitled Z’ Italie a 
vol d' Oiseau (forty-two in number), and illustrat- 
ing all the principal cities and seaports in Italy 


” } 


to the Anthecriste of roome, xd.” (Archa jlogia, XX 


130.) 

Smoke-farthings or smoke-money was anciently 
paid as “a composition for offerings made in 
Whitsun-week by every man who occupied a 
house with a chimney, to the Cathedral of 
diocese in which he lived. (Audley’s Companion to 
the Almanac, p. 76.) And we learn from Sir 
Roger Twisden (Historical Vindication of the 
Church of England, c. iv. p. 77.) that Peter's-pence 
were abolished by King Henry VIIL, a.p. 153} ; 
but on the grant of those monasteries to whom 
they had by custom become payable, they con- 
tinued payable as appendant to the manors, &c., of 
the persons to whom granted, “ by the name of 
smoke-money.” 

This will explain the reason why the church- 
wardens of Minchinhampton spoke of their pay- 
ment as Peter’s-pence or smohke-furthings. But it 
will thence also appear that when “the Anthecriste 
of roome” had ceased to enjoy the Peter’s-pence or 
smoke-farthings payable by that parish, they failed 
not to find a claimant and receiver in the Protes- 
tant church which succeeded him in authority 
here. 

In the same accounts of the churchwardens of 
Minchinhampton is the following item : — 

“Payed to John Mayowe and John Lyth, for pullyng 
downe, dystroyenge, and throwinge out of the churche 


1 
tie 


| sundrye superstycyous thinges tendinge to the maynten- 
} ance of idolatrye, vjs. viiid.” 


In the previous year the Popish ceremonies 
were observed in this parish as far as might be, so 
that the parishioners were rather slow in adopting 
the doctrines of the Reformation. P. H. F. 


' 


Rev. Timothy Sheppard (not Shepherd) (2 
S. vii. 90.)— He died young, in 1733, and wis 
the subject of Ford’s funeral sermon (p. 90. 
note). His father, Thomas Sheppard, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1684, M.A 1688), was 
instituted, 6th Jan. 1690, to the vicarage of St. 


Neots in Huntingdonshire, on the presentation of 
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William and Mary. 
expelled asa Nonjuror; but it is said that after 
leaving St. Neots he held a living in Bucking- 
hamshire. Query, What parish ? and how long ? 
I find no trace of him at St. Neots after 1691, in 
which year he obtained a faculty for a vicarage 
pew in the church. William Gibbs was officiating 
minister from 1692 till 1707, when Queen Anne 
presented him to the vicarage. The Rev. William 
Sheppard having resigned the living of Tilbrook 
in Bedfordshire, became the minister of a dissent- 
ing congregation at Oundle. Ilis son Thomas 
Sheppard followed his example in seceding from 
the Established Church; and in 1700 was engaged 
with other ministers in founding 
church at Hail-Weston, a village near St. Neots. 
In 1697 he preached as a probationary to the 
Presbyterian congregation in “ Poor Jewry Lane,” 


and was elected pastor in 1698 by a majority of 


one. ‘The election was overruled, and two years 
afterwards Mr. Sheppard began to preach at 
Bocking in Essex, to a congregation with whom 
he continued as their minister till his death, 29th 
Jan. 1739, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
the author of many sermons, which in 1726 he 
collected into a single volume. called Discourses 
on various Subjects, omitting, however, two pam- 
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He is supposed to have been | 200 Masters have been issued (including eight of 


our own school, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Wilson, West, Lawrence, Wilkie, and Turner), 
and, if ever finished, it will form a most valuable 
and perfect “ Dictionary of Painters.” The French 
and Dutch schools are fast advancing towards 
completion, nearly seventy Masters in each being 
published. The illustrations are remarkable for 
their brilliancy and beauty, and have the rare 
merit of being most carefully printed. ‘The fac- 
similes of the etchings by Lucas van Leyden and 
Albert Durer; the “ Marriage of Cana in the 
Louvre,” by Paolo Veronese, and the “ St. Gero- 
lamo,” by Dominichino in the Vatican, may be 
cited as masterpieces of woodcut engraving. 

J. M. L. 

Annual Register (i* S. xii. 62. 92. 171.) 

Prof. Smyth, in his Lectures on the French Revolu- 
lion, vol. i. p- 133., states that the historical por- 
tion of the Annual Register for 1787 was written 
by Dr. Laurence. In speaking of the 10th of 
August, 1792, the day on which the Tuileries 


| were attacked and taken, he has the following 


| the Annual Register is full, and, on the whole, 


phlets which he had formerly printed in defence | 


of Nonconformity. Joseru Rix. 
St. Neots. 
“ A Friend to the House of Hanover” (2™ S. vii. 
43. 77.) —R. M‘C. has got the key to the mean- 


ing of the oracular verses quoted at p. 43., but he | 


is wrong in his application of it. K.’s mistake 
consisted in copying the sixteen lines consecu- 
tively, instead of placing them side by side in two 
columns of eight lines in each, when they might be 
read Hanoverian or Jacobite-wise, according as 
they are read down or across. ‘The lines, as ex- 
tracted from the Lansdown MSS. (852. British 
Museum), may be found, with some other curious 
specimens of this double-faced poetry, in Collet’s 
Relics of Literature, pp- 169-70. A. B. R. 

Belmont. 

List of Works of Great Painters (2™ S. vi. 477.) 
— Styuites will find much of the information he 
requires in a work now publishing in bi-monthly 
parts in Paris, entitled Histoire des Peintres de 
toutes les Ecoles depuis la Renaissance jusqu'a nos 


| different: he states that the 


jours, —containing not only lives of the artists il- | 


lustrated with their portraits, and woodcuts of a 
few of the best known works of each Master, but 
also lists of their authenticated works contained 
in the principal galleries in Europe, both public 
and private; notices of prices realised at impor- 
tant sales, and also of the best engravings and 
etchings by or after each Master. Of course the 
work, although it has reached its 250th livraison, 
is very far from complete, but the lives of nearly 


passage _— 

given by 
reasonable 
and fair. It is the conclusion of that part of the history 
f the French Revolution which was furnished by Dr. 
Laurence. The reader sees here the conclusion, and he 
sees it with regret. He has lost the assistance of a dil 
gent inquirer, and the instruction of ] 


“ Among our English writers, the account 





in elegant and in- 
telligent writer; in general, and on the whole, a faithful 
guide; and though not sufficiently on the popular side, 
always friendly to the best interests of mankind.” —Vol. 
ii. p. 336, 

It appears, from the authentic account in the 
12th vol. of the Ist Series of “ N. & Q.” p. 171, 
that, after Burke ceased to furnish the historical 
portion of the Annual Register, it was contributed 
by Dr. Walker King, afterwards Bishop of Ro- 
chester. Dr. King was succeeded by Dr. French 
Laurence, the civilian and friend of Burke; and 
Dr. French Laurence was succeeded by his 
brother, Dr. Richard Laurence, a clergyman. 
The latter is stated to have written for the years 
1791, 1792, and 1793. Prof. Smyth’s account is 
history for the years 
from 1787 to 1792 inclusive was written by Dr. 
Laurence the civilian. L. 


Gregorians (2 §, vi. 206. 273.) — In a tormer 
number of “ N. & Q.” a wish was expressed for 
information relative to the Gregorians. Recently 
arranging a collection of single-sheet music for 
binding, which had been picked up from various 
quarters at different periods, I found one entitled 
the “ Gregorian Constitution Song.” The former 
possessor had written his name on the back ; but 
he, or some other person into whose hands it had 
fallen, had obliterated it in the most effectual 
manner, leaving only the date (1745) of its aequl- 
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sition. This proves that the song wasat least as old 
as that famous year. It commences as follows: — 
“Let Poets and Historians 
Record the brave Gregorians 
In long and lasting lavs; 
While hearts and voices joining, 
In gladsome songs combining, 
Sing forth their deathless praise.’ 

It is set for two voices, and there is a transpo- 
sition for the flute at the foot. J. M. 

he single sheet referred to by our correspondent is a 
copy of a song contained in the following work : — Tie 
Musical Century, in one hundred English Ballads, the 
Words and Music of the wh by Henry Carey. 2 vols. 
fol. Lond. 1737—40; 2nd edit. 1740; 3rd edit. 1748. The 
work itself is not a uniformly printed book, but merely a 

tion of songs struck off from plates engraved and 
published by Carey at different periods from about th 
veor 1720.] 

Fabled Spear (2™ §. vii. 89.) — The allusion 
is to the story of Telephus, who received an in- 
curable wound from Achilles, and was informed 
by the oracle that it could only be cured by the 
person who had inflicted it. Achilles in conse- 
quence healed the wound with the rust of the 
spear with which he had pierced Telephus. See 
Dr. Smith's Dict. of Wyth. and Biogr. art. “ Tele- 
phus.” L. 


Execution of Charles I. (2 S. vii. 69.) — Per- 
mit me to suggest that no doubt many prints, 
woodcuts, &c. are in existence, which would help 
tosupply the information E, M. requests. A note 
worthy the attention and investigation of any in- 
terested in this subject is given in E. Warburton’s 
History of Prince Rupert aud the Cavaliers, iii. p- 
400., where it is stated, as a refinement in the 
humiliation, that — 

“The block was so low the king was forced to lie on the 
ground. I have seen two prints of the time in which th 
king is thus represented. This has not, I think, been 
generally noticed.” 

S. M. S. 

Church Pitle (2 vii. 90.) —In Newcourt's 
Repe rtorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Loudineus 
~ «+ « The Second Volum 3; comprising all the 
County of Essex, London, 1710, folio, this word 
occurs several times : — 

“Ramsey Vicarage, Terrier, 1637 . .. One croft or 
pightle of land 






. sfiel A garae y nh 
a pig of 

Ney also | 

It is spelt pikle in three places, pp. 79. 196. 


410. pe 


“Boxted Vicarage. It is said that the Vicarage-hou 
standeth in a small pikle, containing about an acre,” 
p. 79 

tins Vicarage, Terrier, 1610 . . A little pikle,” 
p. 410 
p. 410, 


Holloway’s derivation of the word from piccolo 
does not seem very satisfactory. If pightle be the 
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old form, it would be more natural to connect it 
with pight,  & pitched, fixed, or settled, as it 
means a close, croft, or enclosed field. 

Let me now make a query with regard to the 
following words which have caught my eye in 
turning over this Repertorium : — , 

“ East Mersey Rectory. By two Terriers exhibited, one 
in 1610, the other in 1637, it appears that this Parsonage 








is a Manor, and has Court-Leet and Court-Bar 
p. 413 
- There belongs to this \ 
g, and a Court-Baron at ' 
76 
t-Knights Rectory. ‘Terrier... A Chase 
om the Church-Chase to a Croft cal 
ft, p. 606.” 
i Rectory. Terri 10... One Hoy 
1, and the Church-yard,” | Nl. 
Vieu of Frank-pl lor, Court-Leet : 


Court-PBar 
last a small hop-garden ? 


Church- Chase, Hoppet2~ 1s th 
CLERIC. 


) . 500.) —In ad- 
dition to what is stated in reply to this question, 
I refer Lisya to some of our early Dispensatories, 
in which oil of tale is named as one of the prepar- 
ations in use during the seventeenth century. In 
one of these works by Dr. Schroder, 1669, I find 
taleum described “as a stone in shops like the 


Turner's Oil of T ic (2 . S vi. 


specular stone, but thinner, scaly, greenish, re- 
sisting fire, and fixed; it is called by some th 
star of the earth.” ‘The best comes from Venic 

it is chiefly used externally for a fu Among 
the preparations is — 





* Oil of Talcum distilled, « tman. 
Take of taleum calcined mois ight to 
mucilage; distil it by a luted receiv er 
at the bare fire. ivir r 


» 3 


then a white oil. — The Virtues. You may wash the hai 
with the vinegar, and anoint with the oil. Nolte. 1 
say, if the face be first well was! 
month,” 








I do not find any oil of tale called “ Turner's.’ 
. S. B. 
Cant (2™ §. vi. 458.; vii. 72.) — There is‘an- 
other version of the anecdote (as related by youn 
correspondent Exut) of the 
the word, thus given in the Jrauns. of the Liver- 
po 1 Lit. and Phil. Soc. for 1848, p- 58.:— 


f 


sup] osed o1 igin ol 








“An extract from the JZ s P. s referred t 
the Reverends Oliver and Ezekiel Cant, two Scotel 

[* The view of Frank pledge or court leet v a rt of 
r rd li once in the year and not oft " 
: : hund lordship , ot ) 
of the leet, being the King’s Court, granted by cha 
the lords of those hundreds or manors. Its g 
tent was to view the frank pledges, e. the freemen 
within the liberty the ins of 
King Alfred, were ' lf th i be- 
haviour of each other. — Blackstone’s Commentarte 
173.] 

+ Halliwell has “ Horrrr, a sma } 


near a house, of a square form. ss 








clergymen, who preached with such a voice and manner 
as to give their names cant to all speaking of the same 
kind.” 

But I think that neither this nor the suggestion 
of Grose, that the word is a corruption of chaunt- 
ing, can be looked upon as the correct one. It 
appears to me more than probable that our ordi- 
nary word mendicant (from the Latin mendico) is 
the primary source; this abbreviated into cant or 
canter, signifying a vagrant or beggar, one who 
cants or asks alms in a whining tone, was cer- 
tainly in use long before the period of the anec- 
dote above related, as is proved by the quotation 
from Ben Jonson's Staple of Newes given by your 
correspondent Henry Huta. In Taylor's Works 
(1630) also is the following passage : — 

“ And gave all their money to the mendicanting canters.” 
Andrew Cant was minister of Aberdeen in the 
reign of Charles I, and he was buried in the 
churchyard there, his tombstone having inscribed 
on it a very highly eulogistic Latin epitaph. Of 
him Pennant (Zour in Scotland, vol. i. p. 122. 

says, “ Andrew canted no more than the rest of 
his brethren, for he lived in a whining age.” 

One can scarcely suppose Skinner, Pennant, 
and others to be correct in deriving the word from 
the canto, as our word cant does not imply a mere 
sing-song tone, but rather a whining voice, uttered 
by a person whom you feel is attempting in a 
greater or less degree to deceive you—you are 
conscious of hypocrisy being practised, whether 
the subject be religion, politics, begging, or any- 
thing else. Moreover, if the word meant singing, 
the Anglo-Saxon cantere, a singer, is a much more 
probable source of origin than the Latin canto. 

T. N. Brusnrievp. 

Chester. 

Title of Esquire (2 §. iv. 134. 238. &e.) — 
Several of your correspondents have given us 
many interesting remarks respecting those who 
are not entitled to the title of esquire. I shall be 
glad.if you can inform me who are legally entitled 
to that appellation. The other day a friend asked 
me what entitled a gentleman to place a cockade 
in his servant's hat. I was fain to confess my ig- 
norance. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will enlighten me as to this also. xd 


St. Paul's Visit to Britain (2 S. vii. 90.)— 
Chancellor Harington (no mean authority) in his 
Tract The Bull of Pope Pius the Ninth, and the 
Ancient British Church, states that “ the argu- 
ments in favour of the preaching of St. Paul in 
Britain are so strong, as scarcely to admit of a 
doubt in the minds of those who have duly studied 
the question, aided by the researches of the Welch 
archeologists.” And he then refers the reader 
to The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymri, by 
the Rev. John Williams. Bishop Stillingfleet has 


fully entered into the question at the end of the 
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| first chapter of his Origines Britannice. He ig 


strongly in favour of St. Paul’s having visited 
Britain, resting his argument, not only on the well- 
known passage of St. Clement (1 Ep. ad Corinth. 
c. viii.) “St. Paul preached righteousness through 
the whole world, and in so doing went én) 7d répu2 
ris Avcews, to the utmost bounds of the Wes: ;" 
but also on many other reliable authorities 
Eusebius affirms “ That some of the apostles 
preached the gospel in the British islands.” Theo- 
doret (tom. i. in Psal. exvi.) states that St. Paul 
“brought salvation to the isles that lie in the 
ocean.” And St. Jerome (in Amos, ce. v.) says 
that having been in Spain, St. Paul's “ diligence 
in preaching extended as far as the earth itself ;" 
adding elsewhere that, after his imprisonment, St 
Paul “ preached the gospel in the western parts ;" 
and when we remember that Gildas states “ that 
the gospel was received here before the fatal de- 
feat of the Britons by Suetonius Paulinus,” whici 
occurred in the eighth year of Nero, it seems mor 
than probable that St. Paul first introduced t! 
gospel to Britain. St. Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome, according to the best authorities, ended in 
the fifth year of Nero, and he was not behead 
till the fourteenth of that emperor; and _ this 
agrees well with the gospel being introduced int 
Britain before the eighth year of Nero. Clemens, 
Theodoret, St. Jerome, St. Athanasius, and Epi 
phanius and others say that St. Paul preached i 
the western parts after his imprisonment 
Rome. Where, then, did he spend these eight a 
nine years? Probably in Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and other western countries. I think it may 
fairly be inferred from Acts xx. 38. that he di 
not return to the East. Collier (2ccles. Hist. i 
12.) maintains the probability of St. Paul's visi 
to Britain. Atrrep T. Let 


Swinton Family (2™ S. vii. 46.) — Peter Swin- 
ton, Esq., of Knutsford, died in the last century, 
leaving coheiresses, both of whom have numerous 
descendants living. To some of these it might be 
gratifying if he could be connected with the 
Scotch family of Swintons, from which Sir Walte: 
Scott was maternally descended ; and if a relation- 
ship could thus be established between the gre: 
Scotch novelist and one who is considered b; 
many as the first of our English female novelists 
If J. L. Seymour would state what he knows, or 
has heard, in a !ess vague manner than he has done, 
it might elicit information from other sources. 


E. H. D.D 


A long genealogy of this family is given by 
Burke in his Dictionary of the Landed Gentry (ed. 
1855), under the head of Swinton of Swinton. 
He states this family to have been originally 
Saxon, and derives its name from the Barony o! 
Swinton in Berwickshire. Edulphus de Swinton 
of Swinton flourished in the reign of Macbeth and 
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Malcolm Canmore. His descendant Sir John 
Swinton, in 1420, at the battle of Bougé in 
France, unhorsed the Duke of Clarence, brother 
of King Henry V., and wounded kim so severely 
in the face with his lance that he immediately ex- 
pired. Scott thus describes this event in his Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, canto v. st. 4.: — 
“ And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence’s Plantagenet.” 

The present representative is John Edulphus 
Swinton, Esq. of Swinton Bank, co. Peebles. The 
arms of the family are sa. a chevron or, between 
three boars’ heads erased arg. with two boars as 
supporters. } oe 


Lord George Gordon's Riots (2™ 8S. vi. 243. 
315.) — The correctness of the statement of your 
nonagenarian correspondent, J. N., having, I ob- 
serve, been impugned, I beg to enclose a cutting 
from the Jilustrated News in 1856, authenticated 
by the name of the writer, which I have just 
chanced to meet with, and which seems to corro- 
borate the account given by J. N. Surely it 
would be strange that two persons, totally uncon- 
nected, should assert that they were actual spec- 
tators of an event which never occurred. The 
slight discrepancy between the numbers in each 
statement might fairly be supposed to arise from 
the youth of the spectators, and their advanced 
age as narrators. ‘There must be some truth in 
statements borne out by testimony so indepen- 


dent. Is there no record kept at Newgate of the 
number of persons executed in each year? W. 
“Sir — 


“I am now in the eighty-third year of my age, and 
remember the riots in 1780, when much, very much mis- 
chief was done, and saw several men hanged, in conse- 
quence; at which time Newgate and other prisons were 
broken into, and many prisoners liberated, and prisons 
burned about the same time. I saw three or four heads 
on Temple Bar, but when put up I cannot say, but must 
have been up some vears. I think it was between the 
years 1780 and 1790 that I saw sixteen men hanging all 
at one time on what was then called the new drop, and 
one woman burned to ashes; fifteen of the men’s faces 
were turned towards St. Sepulchre’s church, and the six- 
teenth, whose name was Murphy, being a Catholic, his 
face was turned towards Ludgate Hill ; the woman that 
was burned (whose name I do not remember) lived with 
M irphy, as his wife, for manv years in Wheeler Street, 
Spitalfields, where they ke pt ‘an eating-house, and lived 
in good repute until it was « > Wa 
they were apprehended, tried, and con- 

l hanged and she burnt. — 
irgeon, &c., Wokingham, 1856.” 


* Horshockead,” “ headmouldshot,” strongullion,” 
ye. (2 @ S. vii. 117.) — We are informed, under 
the head of errata (“ N. & Q..” 2" S. vii. 140.), 

at for horshockhead we should read horshoehead. 
Horse-shoe-head is defined by Bailey, 1736, to be 
“a disease of Infants, wh« rein the Sutures of 
Head are too open;” thus, from the form of th 


n coining : 


ne to be 
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coronal suture, presenting the appearance of a 
horseshoe. 

Head-mould-shot, on the contrary, “ is when the 
Sutures of the Skull, generally the Coronal, ride, 
i. e. have their Edges shot over one another.” 
(1b.) 

Strongullion (accent on the first syllable) is 
“the Strangury.” (Jb.) So Boyer, £. and F. 
Dic. 1752, “Strangullion or Strangury;” and 
Ainsworth, Thesaurus, vol. i. 1746, “ The stran- 
gury, or strangullion.” 

Our choice vernacular, which has thus trans- 
muted strangury into strdngullion and stréngullion, 
presents us with many other equally elegant mo- 
difications of medical nomenclature. Thus for 
rachitis we have rickets, for hemorrhoids, emerods, 
and for yumpavia, or hemicrania, megrims! In 
this last instance, however, the transition is gra- 
dual, as thus: — first, hemicrania; then It. emi- 
crania, emigrania, magrana; then Fr. migraine ; 
and so, at last, our own megrims. (Hemicrania, 
in its proper meaning, a pain affecting one side of 
the head; a signification which the Fr. migraine 
still possesses. ) 

Amongst other entries in the old Bills of Mor- 
tality your correspondent finds “‘ Twisting of the 
guts” and “ eaten of lice.” The terms are homely ; 
but they express nothing beyond the range of me- 
dical experience. 

The former, “ Twisting,” &c., is the complaint 
which has been scientifically called volvulus or 
convolvulus, and of which an account may be found 
in Hooper, under the head of “ Ileac passion.” In 
this fearful malady there occurs occasional intus- 
susception or introsusception; and “in some 
cases,” says Hooper, =” though very seldom,” there 
is actual twisting. (Med. Dic. 1848). 

To die “eaten by lice” is no fiction of the “Com- 
pany of Parish Clerks.” At page 320. of Baron 
Alibert’s splendid Clinique de L' Hopital S. Louis, 
1833, those who delight to sup on herrors may 
see the malady terrifically pictured ; and may read, 
also, an able, but appalling description of the dis- 
ease itself (prurigo pédiculaire, phthiriasis, mor- 
bus pedicularis ), which the Jaron describes as 
being at Paris of frequent occurrence. 

Some commentators think that the disease with 
which “ Herod the King” was smitten (Acts xii. 
23.) was no other than this morbus pedicularis, of 
which Herod the Great, also, is reported to have 


died. Tuomas Boys. 
fAisgcellaneoug 
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Ti Hiist of France from the Earliest Times to 
MDCCCONLVIIL, by the Rev. James White. (DBlack- 
1 1& Sens.) 

The « f the present lume is to furnish a read- 





nt of the country with which we are in closest 
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